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THEOLOGY 


increasing freedom and control of environment through the 
~ development of increased faculties; and thirdly, that such 
progress has made for ever-growing individuali through the 
f ormation of more, and more rich ‘and ‘Various, relationships. 
~The first might be illustrated by the fact that evolution appears 
to) ‘contain & real progress, and not merely change; the second 
’ by the development of anatomy. in. birds and beasts, by the 
wonderful devices of protective by..the strange 
_ instinct which leads the sunflower always. to twat itself round 
80 08 to face the sun; the third by a comparison of the nature 
man. But when we come to apply these principles to human 
“ Tife, we note a difference: : they require for their a application a 
larger field than man’ threescore years and ten” provide. 
_ Man has the same ap ency as other iving things; but human 
mee shows that it is not satisfied here, but points to a 

“life beyond the limits. of mortality. Man, again, is not, now 
_ developing new organs for the 1 increase ‘of h his om; he buys 
Spectacles but does not. grow eyes, builds aeroplanes but does 
not grow wings: the. control of his environment— 
- is to soy, if it is to be somet ‘more permanent than a toy 
| e—must be won on another plane than the purely 
His sense of. individuality, moreover, will «not: let 
him believe that, though he |} himself the heir of all the 
he hae.no more destiny as an individual than is repre- 
mortal span on earth; and this is 

y his experience with e ant trend 


to an affirmative answer. In each grade-an 
far as 16 an upward 


Pp 

_ to bea tapering one. “It is only a handful of variations which 

survival vals; the majority are lost, so far as 
dividual existence is concerned; they do not succeed 

themselves. "And what if it be so with human life 


of human life, the Dean maintains, is the 
of the self, ‘a task which needs for 


‘ites its Is determimed b 


possi the 
use each makes of opportunities here and now. 
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EDITORIAL 303 
forgetfulness and love.“ He-that loseth his life shall save it.” 
: @ corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; ut if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” ““ Enter ye 
in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 


thereat; because strait is. the gate, and narrow is poe way, 


which leadeth unto life, and ie there be that find it.” ee bal 


Fal 


» 


interesting. thi to say 
the resurrection of the "Resurrection i is the supreme 
example of life’s control over environment, and in icular 
over “the most proximate environment of all,”” which is the 
body; : and its By oy is freedom. ‘In our Lord we see the whole 
“The: Tran ion { 
iples a jane of the transition of human life to a higher 
which would have been normal for all men but: for sin, 
and would have sufficed for our Lord’s “ departure ‘to. 
Father,” had He not willed to iden ‘Himself with 
and their penalty. 
and the revelation of His fiitire: 
not through the 1 
mpty tom 


of man’s, 
n the mountain, but pred ig: the 
cross and the em and the appearances. It was.thus 
through resurrection that the complete sub jugation ¢ of the body 
the goda the individual life was in His case achieved, 
And the result was that complete freedom 
conditions of earthly life of which the Ascension 


_ This doctrine of the resurrection of the body, through ite 
transformation into other forms of energy is. one that. the 
modern analysis of “ matter ”’ has made increasingly congenial 
to the mind; and it; is interesting to observe that the Dean 
agrees with Dr. McNeile* in the view that the formation. of the 
spiritual body is a process. which 
on earth. Dr. McNeile rests this belief on the language 

New Testament, the Dean on biological reasons: but it is worth — 
enquiring whether there may not be something m gral 
human experience which points the same way. We s 
that such indications are, in fact, to be found in physiognomy— 
in the undoubted control, Bs ig is to say, which character and 
‘its Kew ge exercise upon the expression of the face, This is 


10uth 


* The Problem of the Future Life, pp. 110 ff. (Heer, 1095). 
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come 
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2. A few years 
England, edict: 
__ his wife asked us into their house 
Benediction and 
related the foll 


we cannot |} 
does: not give 


1. Nearly twen years 


of an 
photograp 
| Then he to 
had then been lately developed, and 
purpose in this way, And as astudy in 
character it was portrait one ooul never 


ose 
war; 
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form. Mrs. X. told us 
almost finished; but.so radical and com 
Tesultof this conversion that she had to: 


hy 
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he has no doubts as to man h 
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* In the law courts of Ancient 
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THEOLOGY 


ago we madé the acquaintance of the late 


very old man, and. deeply absorbed in the stud 
etry..In the course of a. conversa 
of @ man’s face on 4 


it representé Many guesses w 
pher, a criminal, & judge, 
“Tt was the photograph of 
rocess of com 


about 
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painting the. young 
portrait a) 

public educa- 

a living and happy an 

fe #0 many ‘men of his age, he found 

, and came back an 


n one of these occasions, at. Ben 
‘our Lord. It was utterly overwh 


his old faith restored, aiid 
that at the time her 


their g 
‘was 


of Chester’s ‘ bidlo 
is the Incarnation. Like Professor 


tion he showed us the 
cture postcard, and asked what kind 


lawyer, 
and 80 forth: but all 


-One 
photography 
turning it to good 
exprenipn of 


age church in the 
n followed the ‘vicarand 
after service; | were 
ite Converting power as.an act of worship; and 
Owing experience. She is an artist and 


and a few years before she had been 
Who was 


ostic. He 
these visits 


nest was 


thee difficult to. that 
ere W: is permanent and which 
arte of besides the 


y of the world 
Simpson, 
aving somehow taken & wron 
got off the true line of his evolution; and it is 0 


of me hrist which can cancel 
~~ Qaenees ¢ of sin and set him again on the true line of his develop- 
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THEOLOGY 


need. of repentance; and. there still stands between our sins 
and their reward, only now in a more rational context, the one 
atoning sacrifice of Christ which oie ‘Church. ‘proclaims, and 


e 


to come are rtd a 


: trot the universe as this earth and the 
whole solar system. By quite different methods Dr. Nairne 
in The Life Eternal Here and Now* instils the same truth. 
“There are not two distinct mansions, heaven’ and earth, of 
the senses of: the Spirit... the master truth is thet all the 
many mansions are in the one complete house of the Father.” 
universe, that 18 to say, seen and unseen alike, ‘is 


k and the Dean’ rarely touch" one 
Naimne’s 18 half-mystical musing upon the New 
lly the J ohannine,— g about eternal life. 
tioning the Professor’s 
sebahbnbat of the tit n of Man, for imstance, 
his fabaepietalln of the spiritual body, which each is destined 
to wear, as the rate body of the redeemed, and his use 
of such a phrase as “My Father, your Father, our Father in 
heaven,” as though the third phrase was used by our Lord as 
correlative with the first two—all these seem to us to invite 
criticism. On the other hand, ¢ av now and again we light 
‘upon’ ‘nemotable’ comment in this little book. “There is an 
awe,” he says, “at the L when He ‘ite aside the 
garments of our transitory life an robes Himself’again in the 
eternities of the Word that was and is and ‘shall be everywhere 


wholly warranted, we believe, by recent New Testament stu 
—witness, for example, Deissmann and Heiler—but one \ 


; too, that Dr. Nairne has drawn attention to 
ing the usual punctuation in St. John xiii 1. 33, 34, 
and shows how it should 


“Christianity, as we hive said, is s irrevocably committed to 

a doctrine of resurrection rather than of immortality; and it 
refuses to believe that. the body has no. in the life-of the 
The De: ws how consonant 


ean of Chester. 
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this doctrine is with the philosophy of evolution, and Dr. 
MeNeile throws fresh it from New = 

arouttil the slat 


Gavin’ book 18 
;* and repre- 
t year: at 
In the firet he shows convinci that has 
_ been written as to the mie vr sacramerital ideas from Jewish 
theology is beside the point. Rather, the truth is that the whole 
dualistic philosoh y on which the Liberal Protestant repudiation 
of sacraments is based is foreign to Rabbinic ways of thinking. 
For the “ ew, man was a unity, at once physical and epiritual— 
PAs: cep o-somatic ” is the word Dr. Gavin coins for it: and the 
Jewish teachi about the Creation, about sin and its cl 
about immo ity, and about worship all enshrined this prin- 
ciple. And it is interesting to observe that Rabbinic ehalsnhio 
here joins forces. with modern | 
esence in the Eucharist. _The argument, f 

of the paper by Mr. Spens and Professor Taylor in the R 
of the atholic ‘Congress, 1927,}. turns. mainly on 
principle that, our 


ience is a unity, compact. he 
and spiritual We are not merel 
are spiritual being: who have a parti 

this which accounts for the fact that the Christian. con pti 
of immortality takes the form of a doctrine. of resurrection and 
that the Church’s characte 
roof that She prine iple has divine endorsement 1 is, 


is. with: the relation 
and its ritual to Jewish Baptism. _ Not 


hing as to the eflecta of proselyte 1— as 
the convert is “like a babe one day old’ "—affords a strik- 

reparation for the doctrine of baptismal eration. 
op the record of our Lord’s conversation with Nico- 
pty in St. John iii., embedded as it is in a baptismal context 
(i. 19, 38; iii. 22, 30), and following so’ closel bet examples 
of the new purification given in the previous chapter, takes on 
fresh si e; the connexion of Baptism with 


osophical exposition. the 


the 


tic form of wotship is sacramental, 


example, 
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Ga | with . Vester! now commor 
“5 dis sipniuican 0, 
Pave. Thanks Over it, and called .1t His. thanksgiving was 
bration. accords with that which the Dean of Wells.developed in _ 
: ir ers are familiar with the main lines of 6 la | 
indamental idea na- 
angied story of sacrificial rites 18 proof of man’s conviction that —_: 
| 6 Tails to achieve it, One only, Jesus Chri e incarnate Son ) 
1eath, the acceptable sacriiice nd the was the 
BUC CU, In which re con- 
*propitiation for the world's sin’ r or eternal iife. 
7 ihe present writer se | 
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ch. he has contributed to Gregorianum (1x. me | 
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Tie Bosk of Ruth has the same ‘kind of value i in 
as the 


the life of the people not coloured by any religious or political 


- Davi . There does not seem to be an 
fact, which j is not in itself unlikely, having 


he went over to 
to the care of the 


was probably very” to support a riva of his enemy 
| Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47). Nor does this fact seem to be render 


days when the J judges judged,” Moab had taken 


ii. 
— gloof toto: the life of the other tribes, taking no part 
_ great confederacy of these tribes 


i THE BOOK. oF RUTH. 


Song of Songs. Like that book, it delineates scenes from 


paganda or tendency. Hebrew literature m general is so 
actic and so much concerned with religious conceptions that 
these little books, which are not primarily occupied with religious 
thought, but deal with secular affairs, have a charm which is 


_ all their own. This charm must have been felt by the Jewish 
Rabbis when they | 


inted the Song to be iprca 
at the Passover and Ruth at Pentecost. The writer 
also has felt the charm of Ruth, and it may be his excuse for 
e the genesis of this little book, and for seeking to 
ascertain (if possible) the period of its composition. © 

“This book, like the Song et Songs,* rests on a basis of fact 
amely the éxistence of a Moabite alliance in the ances 
any reason to doubt this 
regard to the geo- 
graphical situation of - udah and Moab, and to the practical 
identity of lang tween them; and the fact is strongly 
confirmed by the statement that when David was in Adullam 
1 in Moab, and confided his aged parents 
g of that c country (1 Sam. xxi. 3-4), who 


s likely by the circumstance that at some period * ‘in the 
; in a move- 
rans-Jordanic nations against Benjamin and Ephraim 

iii, 12-30). For at this period Judah seems to haves 
even in the 
against Sisera. What Judah 
seems rather to have betn: ‘troubled. was in the form: ‘of 


of (Ruth 9; 


ment of T 


iv, 11; I Sam. xvii. 12; Mic. v. 1), so insignificant as hardly to 
be reckoned. as a clan aby) of Judah, must have been very full 


of joy and pride when a great King of Israel and the founder 


of an enduring dynasty arose from “their modest village. All 


‘manner of stories and legends about David and his family would 


spring up in his native place and be related by fathers to sons. 


“Some of these stories would “recount the ‘praiseworthy conduet™ 


Connon, Song. of Songs, p72 Edom;” September, 
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TH E BOOK OF R 


and happy fate of David’s Mosbite great-grandmother, Ruth, 
and @ time arrived when a writer, familiar with these 
stories, embodied them in this little gem of a narrative, his 
motive being to show how righteously and wisely the aticestors 
of David had behaved in the affairs of life, and thus to enhance 
the glory of the ruling house which had from thém.* 


renders it unne ‘to assume that so simple and t unconscious 
a a story had any tendency, political or religious. — - 
the story’ 

ctiitein tradition, it would never have been invented in 
= days. The hatred of Moab, which was felt by the people 
d expressed by th é prop rophets (Amos ii. 1-3; Isa. xvi. 6-14; 
Zeph. ii. 8,9; Jer. xlviii.; Ezek. xxv. 8-11), would never have 


ined thatthe 


fact’ does not 


due to the imagination of the author, or to the form in which 
the story was current among the people. Especially it has been 
suggested that the names given to the characters are not his- 


torical. As regards | | somewhat shadowy forms of Elimelech 


in two varying formst in the LXX, and the names of Machlon§ 
awe and Kiln (consumption) may have been supplied 
the author in view of their untimely deaths—the true names 


ane being extant in the current legend. In the same way the 


, which were doubtless 


wise with the names of the real 
preserved by tradition. — 
as the name of. one of' the 


temple (1 Kings vii. 


name in Ruth is not an it 


great columns” 


or invented name. Noems 


the same root are not As regard 


, Rinle't., pp. 301-2. See Octtli, Com, p. 215. 
§ Similar names derived from ,00mn as 


Num. ifi. 20, 1 Chron. xxiii. 23, xxiv. 30), (Nam. 68), 


This motive is quite sufficient to account for the book, and 


of Ruth had not been based ‘on a 


allowed their greatest King to be thought of as descended from ~ 


eclude the view that it may bites ei 


and his sons, who tale, no part in the action of the book, there 
is some ground for this view. The name of Elimelech is given 


name of the goel (iv. 1) i is not given at all. But the case is other- 


Boaz,|| Boaz,|| curiously enough, is found again : 


fore Solomon’s 
21), a fact which seems to show that the 


has no possible secondary implication, and proper names from 
2 and Rut 


RE 


B, “Jn Him-is strength: 


| Masc., (1 Chron. iv, 15). (Gen. xivi. ‘21, ‘xxvi- “40, 2 
v. a + Pem., Moyd (Gen. iv. 22, 1 Kings xiv. 21). The ending in yod is an old fem. 
also found in Syr., Ges. K., 80 Ll... 
uth has been 


(Spr. Buth and Mate, i. 6), to refresh. None of theee is very 
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Dames of these fai 


is mentioned. this respec’ 


primitive belief that the rule 


where David, about. to. 
“They have ‘driven me today. from. being attached to the i in- 


trait of 
of this beaintiful speec 
_ Like the vivid scene in iv. 


the: decivation, are Cases Very. uncertain. 
The writer is disposed to think:that we.have here the Moabite 
i lly preserved. in. the popular 


Objections have ‘beast to. the er of 

this story.* ..It.is suggested. that the times, of the Judges 
were so rough and wild that.it.cannot be thought that such a 
could. belived. in. them as is depicted 
-in_ this book. “Hoe. bore, in, hath, very, 
ious ideas, and. none.to religious institutions... No priest or 
t. the atmosphere i is, even 
primitive than in the oldest parts of Judges. And in other 
ts can it be. seriously |; that all the inhabitants of 
at this period were in such a state of distress.and savager 


Weng 


of the family the elders.at the gate, .or 


and have children ? Judah had indeed wars to endure, and a 
of subjugation to a invader (Judg. iii. 8-11), but 
there must have been long 
normally, In later when 
and they did not prevent Jesse at the same 
was eld (1 Sam. xx, 29).. F 


of quiet when life went, on 
the Philistine wars. were fierce 


ng Up seven.sons and keepi 


(1 Sam. xvii. 12, Tas an 


a flock of shee 
the ming and 


One trait in the 
my _ country 


poe an old 
oemi (i, 16), “ Thy country 
y God my God,” she reveals. the 
passing from M fo 

oab to Judai she was 

of Kemosh to enter that of Jahweh. "he caaet 
is line of thought may be found in 1 Sam. xxv. 19, 
ee Judah to Philistia, says: 


y, and that in 


perallel to 


ritance of Jahweh, saying, Go, serve other | This 
religious. could hardly. been 


the author; it seems more probable that the whole 


h of Ruth was handed down, by tradition. 
1-12, it breathes the spirit of a 
primitive time handed down from one generati r. 

The period in which this book was written is not very easy 


ao to determine, but there are indications which may be of assist-— 
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author seems to have been ty house be ik the 
‘book J. The | aspiration (iv. I2), 


ouse be. like the 
house of to Judah,” that he 
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BOOK OF RUTH 
had & knowledge of Gen. xxxviii., and that he views that story 
‘as an analogous case of the duty of a goel to y the widow 


os @ deceased relative and preserve the name of the deceased — 


1 extinction. Ruth, was written later than J, which 


“On the it seems that Ruth. was written 


fa the appearance of Deuteronomy. We do not think it aoreon fl 
that our author could: have written in so simple and ° 


cerned a way the words of Boaz (ii. 12), “‘ May Jahweh reward 


€ 


a 


3 


what thou hast done, and may thy reward be com lete from 
Jahweh, the God of Israel, und ast taken 

ug ‘if he had known the stern utterance, ‘‘ An Ammonite 
or & Moabite shall not come into the communi unity of Jahweh; 


oven: in’ the tenth genteation they shall not come into the 
y of Jahweh: for ever’ (Dent. xxi, ii, On: 


~ 


z 


vs and opi tions which rodu ced its ct 
a tion in iv. 1g of the geullah, the 


is bn ++ 


~ 


> 
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Deuteronomy. ‘It cannot be doubted that the usage des 

in Ruth is older* than that mentioned in Deut. xxv. 5. 
ransaction as narrated in Ruth ‘is, as Steu | is 

free from juristic difficulties, t but. it is clearly differe 

and of a much wider seo pe than, the law of Levirate 

law were two: the mariage of the widow ofa dead man so that 
f the: family land . These may alo: ave been the: ‘objects of 
the legislation in Deuteronomiy } but.the ancient rule did not 
limit the’ obligation to the J ', or husband’s brother; it was 
due from every male relation in'a known: and 

It was clearly expected of the nearest of kin ti 

redeem the estate and marry cor 
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yt and, it’ was as 
‘was invited by Ruth to act. 


: Assyrians, cities. br 


same time in another oracle (Isa. xi. 1-10) that from the stump 


description in chapter i 
: av: 7). lf he had been writing 


that place where the obligation limited 


deals 


these reasons we s 


date he: ‘We. think there was a 


very 


arise ftom the ¢ an 


1 


decline to 80, the next of kin after take ap 
the duty. The cases of both Tamar and Ruth show that there 
sasure upon the goel to fulfil this duty which was not 

goel, and not:as levir, that Boaz 
It is not known how long this 
ry law continued to be in operation in Israel, but it 

seems still to have prevailed when the Book of Ruth was-written. 
This appears. hot only from the freshness and vividness of the 
iv., but from the fact that the author 
names one feature in his story as obsolete and no longer practised 
an ideal reconstruction of an 
haic. scene he would not in this way have singled out.one 
detail only as belonging to the past. | % was evidently, except 
this detail, a scene of a kind with which he was not unfamiliar 
This wide obligation can hardly have been in force: when 
eut. . xxv. 6-10 was written, or it could not have been passed 


pecialcase. _ Itis to be noticed that this law in Deuteronomy 
only with widows’ marriage, sa that the later legislation 
concerns the | ption of land, whi 
the. scene in Ruth combines both these ements. ‘Both: ‘thie 
clder:c customs des in Ruth iv. 1-12. 
),and 620, but within these limits can a closer approximate 
period to which the 
ight unreasonably be assigned. In the time 
the kingdom of Judah was occupied 

ed, large numbers of: Se: inhe 
carried away captive, the capital beles ered, 
a a remarkable prophetic voice proclat 


1 bring salvation from “Ass * (Mic. 1-6). In 
oracle the ruling avidic dynasty is is not 
iamed; ‘there 1s rather an expectation that this deliverer will 

‘Ephrata, the family of Jesse 
thoug 


(as-1 Sam. ht is found about the 


of Jesse—a stump with holy seed in it (Isa. vi. Lay there: 
be.a new green 8 oot, a ruler full of the Divine Spirit, who will 


_ establish a reign of righteousness and ace. Here a also there 
—ig-no allusion ‘to the ruling ¢ : 


by: these oracles that oy saving 
fsnily of Jesse at Ephrata rather than from the existing Davidic 
is curious ‘which perhaps its in 
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THE BOOK OF RUTH 

dissatisfaction with the submission to Assyria on the part 
Ahaz, or with the apparently hopeless resistance of Hezekiah 
to that power. Anyhow, there was such an expectation, and 
‘it may possibly have aroused in the author of Ruth a desire 
to make known to his countrymen generally some of the: local 
tradition of Ephrata about the ancestors of Jesse and the pious 

prudent way in which they had preserved the family 
. He was most likely to write about the family 
vias of Jesse at Ephrata at a time when the iacamy, and the 


ine rt In prophetic aspiration. — 
Tn recent times, however, an opinion has revailed that the 


= 


* 


N x.y Neh. xiii. 23-27), 
the Je ews away their Moabite or other foreign 
wives and forbidding such unions for the future. * Itis hard — 
to imagine any book less suited for such a purpose or less lik 
a controversial writing. It tells its story in a simple, natural 
way without emphasis or argument, or any sign of tendency. 
The only such sign which is or can be suggested is that Ruth 
is six times ca ed “ the Moabite ’’ (i. 22; ii. 2, 6; 21;-iv. 5, 10)T 
and once a ‘ “ foreigner’ (ii. 10). “We canno’ think ‘these 
traits afford any. ‘proof of. 
aes the b in the 
ited for 1 at purpose, as it 
case, . The 1 men rebuked by 

who brought foreign wives there. But 
in the story in Ruth, Machlon, when resident in Moab, married 
there a woman of the country, and when she came to Judah 

achlon’s widow the goel was obliged to marry her, Moabite 

t, or he could not redeem Machlon’s land, as he was bound 
by social rules to do. It is quite'a different situation from the 
one combated by Ezra, and no use at all as‘an argument. 


were oolemical at all it would rather have 


we 


ar 


4 
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Moabite. from e 
Jahweh as Ruth. was. But we are 
par ‘unable to gee any indication that the book has any con- 


_ troversial design of any sort. 


ty of attributing the book to the time®of Ries 


ehemiah is that the glory of the Davidicline had al 
faded away at that epoch. 
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return fan the Bxile eraibbabel, incitement 
li. 21; Zech. iv. 6, 7, etc.), to restore 
“the rale of the house of David i in Judah.* If such an attempt 
was > it failed, and was never repeated. Zerubbabel and 
the royal house. disappear from history. The Messiah-King 
foretold in Zech. ix. 9 1s not expected to come from the house 
of David. or the clan of Jesse. Indeed, sta later: period 
house " seem to have been living as private: ns 
im erusalem (Zech, xu. 12). It was not in a when 
Davidic rule had terminated that one would | stories of 
its 0 | to be written or read. Such stories would be ap 
priate and. welcome in the days of the great , but there 
would be no impulse to write them and very little desire. to 
know them after the d dynasty had fallen without hope of ines 
Tt has suggested that the language Ruth is pa as 
rigin. The beautiful style of the book 
does not: raise any such implication. 
style (the idioms and the syntax) shows 
‘no marks of deterioration; it is lpably different, not merel 
tems that of Esther and itactosiadie, but even from. Nehemiah’s 
memoirs or Jonah, and stands on a level with the best. parts 
of Samuel:”T it is pomted out, however, that a few words 
Beem to be Aramaisms or late. Hebrew Jocutions.. As regards 
~Aramaisms little or no significance. Gunkel{ 
“Dee has r recently observed that “‘ the task of Arama: 
wolile ‘are to be found in the most. ancient from 
those which were not introduced till later times problem 
for the future. In the meantime it is only with 0. greatest 
‘Tetervation that: we the conclusion of a late o 
certain that in the. time “of 
in Jerusalem who had a perfect 
(2 Kings xviii. 16), 
reasonable to assumae ‘that so fine: a literary artist as the author 
Of Ruth would know at any rate a few words of that. e. 
bi av is. ¢ 3 fact that the words in Ruth which have an 
therefore is found in the. ot 
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| THE BOOK OF R UTH 


XXXvVili. 18. (ii. 


to be from the same root'as (ii.16), the LXX rendering 
| both by the same word.t ‘Neither word occurs anywhere else. 
Other words which have been thought to 8 


ogous to Nb (i. 20) is found in Ezek. xxxvi. 5, DY) — 
18) in ‘xxi. 23, and Pip {iv. Ezek. xiii. 


which are. only found i in pre-exilic 
and so” (iv. 1), is certainly an old. locution 7" Sam. xxi. 3; 
‘So pan (ii. 17) is not extant later than Deut. » 20. The 
phrase, “So do Jahweh to me, and add to it” ri 17), never 
occurs ‘after 2 Kings; the 
motion,” OMAN (i. 19), never after 1 Kings i. 
(ti. 1.7) is found in Iss. xxx. 17, and never after.|| ‘The li 


features of the , when considered as a whole, not only d do 


not require, but are almost with, 
date for its comfy sition. 


written in’ days, 

Masoretic editors in the Hagiographa, and not in the Prophets, 
from which circumstance the inference is drawn that the 
“Prophetic” Canon was closed when Ruth was received. {| 


that Ruth was for a long ‘ineluded in the Prophett 
Canon. In the LXX Ruth is placed immediately after Judges, 
a position which it must have occupied i in the Hebrew MSS. 
pe by those translators. Josephus, 


rank Awe canonical books of the Jews, reckoned Judges 


Ruth as one book. Melito of Sardis (circ. A.D, 160), who sade: 


a special journey to Palestine in order to ascertain how many 
were the books of the 0.T. and in what order they were written, 
names Ruth in his catalogue immediately after J ory i 
Origen, {tin giving a list of the books of the O.1 

and Ruth in. one book with the Hebrews, which 


Sophetum.” Jerome testifies to the same 


bard seems to have come in by dittography from verse 9. 
occurs nowhere else in Hebrews. “3% is found in Isa. 
ii. 14) is not an Aramaic word.* It seems 


Of these, a form 


On the other hana, are words ‘and ex expresion in Bath 


phrase, “All the city was in a — 


thought that this book: must ‘have: 
because it was included by the 


This view is not true to history; all the evidence we have mwa 


in his enumeration of the | 


Bertholet, p. 50; Wellhausen, w.s art. “The Book of Ruth. 
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Euseb., Hist. Hc. iv., 26. 
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of Salamis, who was a native of 
(d, 402), says, Rath is joined together with Judges, 
and it is counted as one book by the Hebrews.’ ”* Such testi- 
monies a8 these from such eminent. ipled with the 
ess leave it. beyond doubt that for a | of at least 500. 
ears Ruth was included in the “ Prop! ci “But at some 
te time, which cannot be defined, a ape grew up among 
the Jews of reading liturgically certain books upon solemn 
Occasions every year. These were called “the five 
- Megilloth,” and were read: the Song of Songs at Passover, 
Ruth at Pentecost, Lamentations at the oth of Ab., Hecle- 
siastes at Tabernacles, Esther at Purim. For obvious reasons 
of liturgical convenience, these books were put together in one 
volume in the order of the feasts or occasions on the: 

with 


‘The.volume. containing 't 

seems to have included also the prayers 
was made; it was ate and post-Talmudic.t How or when the 
five Megilloth were teincorpor ated-in. the Canon of 0.T. Scrip- 
tures does not seem to be known. But it is not difficult to see 
Rath andl Lame as 


regard and hr nial the beoks 
in‘ it—the Song, Ecclesiastes, ¢ 1 Esther—were not 
nature to be place ong “ tha 
would seem that the five Megilloth went into the 

asa whole. This arrangement, which had its 01 
notin critical reaso: has really no 


daite of the composition of Ruth, 
_ #he genealogy (iv. 18-22) forms no part o e origina 

‘The language’ is that of P, and the piece is excerpted from 
1 Chron. ii, 9-12, whe e it is given in fi er detail; . Te seems that 
me editor at a very late ariod, Peron > links of a 
nealogy in verse 17, and being ‘a with. Chronicles, 
ught it desirable to carry the pedigree back to Peres, son 
of. Judah, who,had already been mentioned in iv. 12, and thus 
to connect David with the beginnings of Israel.§ This, genealogy 
y St. Matt. i, 4-6, with very slight changes, but with one 
significant. addition. The names Rachab 
~ Salmah) and Ruth (wife-of Boaz), ed. 
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THE TWO MINISTRIES CHRIST 


idity of Deuter- 
contributed in some slight degree to the 
iles. into the Christian Church. 


Thus the Book of Ruth triumphed over the: 
onomy, and 


* 


. 


Waar’ was the real object of the Last Visit to Jerusalem tad 


have no that the and purpose | 

er the me of repentance and righteousness had. been acted, 

when the time had come He should go up to Jerusalem and’there proclaim 

of Israel, an Assembly or Ecclesia or'Church = 

greatly y, 0. daughter Zion; 

ty y King cometh unto thee: Hej is just. and having salvation; lowly, an 

upon an ass, even the foal of an ass.” 


‘this prophecy, no one would doubt that He claimed to be considered the 
Messiah. " He had revealed 1 


The cle of the Temple was pr marily a a work of mor 
but it could not have been accomplished unless Jesus had the su caper 
a considerable body of enthusiastic followers. He cleansed the Temple o 
and for two de days He dominated it, but He did not use it 

, and consequently whenever a false Messiah had appearec 
aimed at seizi sit, and then making it the base ofhis 
enterprises. That i is no doubt what it woul be 
-.would do, but it was.just. what He did not do... Habs 
position in the Temple, He used it simply as a 
ut the chief priests ried other authorities woul 
become dangerous. ‘Here was a pro 
tes uite clearly was acting as if He was tl 

y of enthusis ers, 
they. nat know. He had: quietly 
1 for doubting that He Labi continue in the same course 

r pretenders before Him? They: had seized the. Temple, and 
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maintain it. If we can. 


a capture. without the subsequent: occupation, we may 
Re. but our reconstruction will be free from a v 


motive for: clesising. the Temple needs 
For that, I su 
venture to 8 


‘His death abrogate or not abrogate ‘de: 
fgacrifices? After all, animal sacrifice was what the Tem 
stood for. Or we could put the same thing ano 


animal 
ee » the Church of the Messiah,” should feel the need of a Temple. 


our Lord b 
the congr 


4 a ? a 
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THEOLOGY 


Much of this, 


admirable. In particular welcome that the 


3 of the Temple could only place because our 
Lond had behind Him a hody of en au followers. 
_ In the first place, I very much question whether we o ght 
: to accept. without demur or hesitation the statement that 
after cleansing the ee our Lord returned. to it and used 
It for teaching p y after day. It is one thing to take 
position by surprise while the nisasleep. It is another 


assign to our Lord a credible aim 
which could have been completely attained by the sudden 


indeed 
depart more than does the Bishop from the story given by Mark, 


ery real difficulty. — 
Then, to come to my second objection, I feel that. our 
some. thinking 

se to make if a kind of Jewish. ope! 
ppose, is what the Bishop’s view comes to. I 
uggest that the truth about  Lord’s intentions 
begins to dawn upon us when we bear in mind a number 
of indications all of pointing one way. Here, 

can best explain mj a series of questions. 

t our le. 


Headlam. 


Animal sacrifice is not a on which we 


es our Lord to lay much stress; and apart from 


any of 
ce it is difficult to see why the new congregation, 


_ How many temples did our Lord desire His New Israel to 
sess? It seems not improbable that the allegation meso 
the false witnesses goes back to s He 
; the new spiritual Temple of His own disciples, 
ration of Jeremiah’s New Savanaik was to take the 
of the the Tom made with hands. Te, however, , His 
- followers were the nope, would they need a Temp le? 

Or, once again, this expression, ‘ x a temple aa, withost 
banga” seems a modification of the “ stone cut out without 
hands kinga 34), was this signifi 

om. not. cant. c t 
to our ‘Lord’s conception of the kingdom of God, not a. 
national concern, set in opposition to the kingdoms of this 


_concern,.& new. 


existing Judaism and destined to 
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Ist 


and the cursing of the barren fig-tree? The latter incident 
seems to represent a symbolic denunciation of existing Judaism. 
Could one denounce existing Judaism, especially at Jerusalem 
itself and the ve monierit 
Temple, without 

in view ? 

Did our Lord e 
the “ Church of the 
@ new Messianic Law of His own? The e general trend of 
- Jewish eschatological thought would go on the whole to support — 
the latter of these alternatives, and so does the very e 


or did 


would have ascribed to our Lord, as does Matthew, the intention 
of providing a new Law unless the intention was. Hist . 
Their own tendency, as we should expect 
indicates, was to make Him not less orthodox than He was, but 
more. Because, of course, the Temple 
if the Law went the Temple would natura ogee 
_ How far ‘- we trust ‘the bolder utterances of 
8 as representing correctly 
idlowind our Lord or not 
he quoted Isaiah Ixvi. 1,2: ‘ espace 
will ye build Me, saith the Lord ?” - ‘Christ aly k 
e, since He quotes the part of it which declares that 
ven is God’s throne and. 


of what Isaiah said, did He accept what Isaiah. said ? Or 
again, was the. author. of Hebrews speakir zy only f 
and not for our Lord as well, when he described + 


tabernacle (Heb. xii. 
l, was John. interpreting our / al ly or wro 
when he made Him say to the woman of Samaria, “* Wom 
believe ae, the hour cometh, when neither in this nountain, 
nh usaiem shall ye worship the Father hour 
cometh, ond now is, when the true worshipper shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth”? = 

In cleansing the Temple our Lord quoted froin the Temple - 
Sermon of J ‘Is it likely that He would have quoted 
the passage in which Jeremiah was declaring the Temple doomed 
288 He Himeelf was s_decl ms Temple doomed 


ge 


Reser. 


THE TWO MINISTRIES 
here any connection between the Cleansing of the Temple 


we 


ves 


: 


i > 


of the Sermon on the Mount. Is it. conceivable t that Je ‘ 


; and as the evidence 


1 on the Law, and 


the mind Christ? 
when. on his trial before 


prohibition of oaths in the Mount: if] He: 


priests as serving what was, when. all was. said, a slats tem- 
lil, 10).% Or, to turn to the Fourth 
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Temple in the light of the denunciations levelled by our thera 
at the religious authorities and uttered, we must remember, in 
the Temple itself? “What, therefore, will the lord of the 
Vineyard ‘do? He will come and destroy the husbandmen and 
_ will give the vineyard to others.” “‘ The kitigdom of God shall 
_ be! taken from you, and given to a nation bringimg forth the 
fruits thereof.” “The publicans and the harlots go into the 
of God. before:you.”” Why had the old prophets one 
“another: announced door the Temple ? For the 
- Mnost part because of the idolatry or rapacity of the religious 
leaders of their day. Is it not likely that when Christ con- 
amned the leaders of His own time quite in the manner of the 
old ‘prophets, He was also like the old condemning 
the Temple itself? It is si nt that in this series of 
denunciatory arables and sayings the whole Sanhedrin is 
volved jae not the Pharisees only. And, indeed, on the 
, thi ring of the Temple isan act directed, no 
against the Sadducees. — 
y , that just as the Galilean 
a kind of battle with the so the Last 
Visit was a battle with the Sadducees; ‘and that is a 
ad of some “Importance, in: this battle with the 
161s our Lord who is the aggressor. 
Had-our Lord any definite plan for ssessing 
for ‘dissociating the Sadducees and the 
~ seems quite’impossible that He should have had really any 
issolubly bound up together, then to all intents and 
rposes to attack and Badducees was attack 
d-condemn the Temple. 
may here we come to a po 
ad better discuss it in a separa 
"Meanwhile I think we can that 
indications tend ‘to the same conclusion. Chi 
x of makin: riestly Messiah. The Cleansing of 
the Temple w was His of le thet ito day of the Femiple 
was: 


There i is a in saying ‘our ‘over ‘which’ the 
jimaging ation of the early Church continually hovered i in 
~bewilderment--without- ever venturing definitely to a 
saying, however, which they never quoted i in its | sper 
because their natural Jewish feeling ¢ ompelled them to refer it 


nite a number 
ist had no inten- 


we 


WET 


to the future, instead of seeing that ae to present’ facts 
‘before the eyes of the 
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THE TWO MINISTRIES CHRIST 


— Tf'any genuine kernel is to be found in the apocalyptic 
lations of Mark xiii., it is surely the saying which mentions 
the abomination of desolation standing where it ought: not. 
What did that saying mean? In what connection be our 
_ Lord adduce this reference to the prophecy of Di 
, regards our Lord as anticipatin g 
the project of Cali v to set up his statue 3 in the Jewish Temple, 
Luke ‘apparently sees in an allusion to the 
passing of Jerusalem by the armies. But, these’ ideas 
are makeshifts.. Later ing minity under the stress of patriotic 
emotion may well have uC '8 quotation a thousand 
things that were not there. The only thing — matters’ 
what our Lord Himself ori said and meant. 
At first sight, perhaps, it is a little. 
clue from Luke. If Luke could a _— 
lation in the of 
Lord find the ss same thing 
tion, and deduce that fact. ‘abet 
of Jewish were exploded, or that the was 
exiled for ever from the special favourof God? 
But there is, I think, a better explanation. pace 
have seen that of th 
against the 
key. By word as well as*by 
de that ‘the Tem ple ‘was 0 
by a deftiing 


exercised ovel the ‘national worship ‘at. the: 
men the 8 who had no relig on in 


the 
divine on*men’s actions, good or bad.” Josephus: 
probably means, so Dr; Klausner: tells us, that the = 
of God, in the opinion of the Sadducees, looked after the: 
but did not concern itself with the mere individual @ curious 
doctrine, doubtless; in the eyes of Him who laid: such wen? 
on the care of the heavenly Father for the lilies and the birds. 
That, then, was what the Judaism of the prophets and the 
Psalms come to. J int as 
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‘What was Temple to 


ye ita den 

t of this selena quotation is taken by our 
_ Lord from the Temple Sermon of Jeremiah. In the immediately 
following context: phet threatens the Temple at Jerusalem 
| aint thes rine at Shiloh. What was the fate of the 


~The ack was ed by the Philistines ; the Divine Presence 


to Gus withthe Jewish Temple 
“ Your r house is left unto you desolate.”: In spite 
of some. of the eritcs, have little, oubt that the re g 

orrect. «And. our Lord is using it because the 
tion of: Gasclation His mind. “The Lord 


have set their abomi: oe in the house which: is called 
name, to defile it.’ words « occur in Jeremiah. vii. 
is to say, in the same — Sermon in which 
= are told about den of : 


against them. Had not Zechariah said, 
M4 ‘shall be no more a trafficker in the. house 
of the. Lord of hosts? ? ‘But to say that He 
Sadducees to take the slightest notice of the admonition is, 
course, fatuous.’. Hard, cruel, selfish men are not so. easily 
l. No, He. can have had but one object. Ow 
that were go on in the Temple, the money-1 


Sadducean r 
the Tem 


égime genera 
had de ple His house no i 
done: with the Temple and 
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y relevant to the question 1 of the 
ab last. journey of our Lord to 
_ Jerusalem may be looked upon as b g at Ceesarea Philipp. 

Why. had our taken the - -Ceesarea~ Philippi 
before He led. then: to Jerusalem ? Is there any connection 
between Cesarea Philippi.and! Jerusalem? There is a very 


close connection, and though I have never seen it remarked on, 
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choosing the lamb and it in the Temple. It 
looks ‘as though, besides protesting against the sale of the 
lambs, Christ was pointing out to those who brought their 
lambs for inspection that allthis trouble was unne 
there would be no “Passover that year.’ “The Passover woul 
This possibility of the date of the Cheinsing being Nisan 10 
enables ‘us in turn the flank of a possible objection. Jewish 
scholars seem a little inclined to question if animals were really 
bo . and sold in the precincts of the Temple. They can 
brough the. that on 10 thie. ‘were 
t to em inspection e partial su La 
of the truth about val Lord’s action is again no difficul - What 
Jewish Christian could ever that Christ had entered His 
protest the sacrificing of the Paschal lambs ?— 
Even: if ‘we confine our attention to out Lord: Himself, we 
ant. Instead of bringing His lamb in 
humili y to official,’ He cleanses the 
ng: the of the: 
, In the Cleansing Christ declared that the Passover 
must cease to be observed any longer. In the Eucharist He 
provided ‘a new rite to take the Passover’s‘place, = 
~~. ‘When Luke makes our Lord s een of the fulfilment of the 
Passover in the kingdom of God, the meaning clearly is that the 
joy of the kingdom would take the of 
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wens pass away. 
want another word ‘dated ation des th 
motive of Last Visitto Jerusalem. 
y himself only misses ‘the mark b y inches when 
te desoribes the visit as a Messianic coming, an dhe: gets even 


the Messianic Entry: “‘ His feet. shall stand in that day upon 


Tn that day. “what day? In the day 
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‘to take the place of Annas and Caiaphas and their like; but to. 
promulgate sentence of doom, — ke te not on men, but 


ministry became more. 


to Jesus—te 
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Our Lord came to Jerusalem’ not to reshape old bottles, or 


on institutions. The Messianic Entry, the cursing of the fig-tree, 

al fall into line as pars of «single 
ogramme, a single scheme of Messianic judgment. 

he Last Visit was the formal coming of our Lord as Judge. 

‘The fact: is, of course; partially obscured for us by the 


hand, when a Jeremiah, for instance, pronounced sentence on 


the Temple, and. events justified his words, the: prophetic 
acting m 


activity gets already very close to that of a judg 
the name of Jehovah. And, onthe other hand, our Lo 
in His Messiahship must surely have meant that in doing any 
action ive of His office: as: Messiah: Judge 


belief 


‘the 


which describes the Transfiguration. 


In the first place the way in which Mark introduces this 


episode is 


significant, He carefully points out that the 1 


deuration took place exactly six ini after our Lord’s announce- 
that so: 


ome of His disciples 
kingdom of God. That must'mean that for Mark the Tr 
figuration fulfilled the announcement, being presumably nothing 
less than a revelation of the Son of man: before it our Lord d 
was the Messiah in posse, after it the Messiah in esse, es Tit 
this rather suggest that pies the earliest tradition our Lord’s 


the tion onw r in other words, that He went 
to Jerusalem as Messiah’ Sete et 


But if He went to J Judge, 
were the obj ects of His judgment again 


see Moses and Elijah, and then Moses and 


yo modified approval the opinion of other scholars, 
‘the vine voice bids the say andes’ om henceforth heatken 


esemblance between the denunciations of our Lord and 
the desnineisihiaies of the old prophets. But then, onthe one 


B Ho y Week narrative ia 
of Mark which seems to favour our view—namely, the section 
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It was existing Judaism of our s 
judgment. 
‘ 
Suggestive is t of the Transfiguration, 
suggestive still—namel ‘ark xiv. 28) in whic 
3 our Lorc ises the disciple 1 He is risen again He 
: ill go hefore them into Galile gs passage, read in the 
appointed them,” seems to Dr. Sparrow-Simpson 
ightly observes, that t hs i fora general meeting 
‘ of all His disciples after His de »oks as though, es | 
& he New Israel of His own disc : 
‘Thus I think it can be arg 
That there is a .case that Christ went to 
(2) That there is a case fo hat He inte after 
is tis own E alilee 
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llege, , ugust 5,.1685. The imprimatur of Séncroft’s domestic 
chap in..is dated from Lambeth, August 9, 1685... Yet, this | 
issue is “ revised,” indeed is clearly a second edition, a 4 
shown by the variations from the first edition which > 
in the manuscript notes which I shall refer to. So fa aa 
see, neither Dr. Plumptre’s Life - Ken (which gi ives ns fetter 

outh She tionary 


and: Wells, Thomas their 
wisheth the knowledge and the Love of God.” ‘Ken ‘was con- 
gecrated on y 26, 1684. It seems, therefore, as if an 
edition, which I have not was issued before 
sent to 0 Lord Weymouth, t 
as pre 
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Nelson,” with the motto ebOupia Kat 
the title, and below, “ex dono Authors, Accepi, "proba, 


Christianos solecismus est magnus et vitiom turpe quid vel 


“natrare vel facere.—Sr. Heres. 


euapte natura adeoque gestions oot u in im etiam sit 

“Non mihi est vite mea utilior, quam animi telis affectio, neminem ut 
. Quibus nihil est opis in ipsis ad bene beateque vivendum, iis omnis 
-cotas gravis est.—Cic.: de Senect, 

Ut Adolescentem in quo aliquid senile: tic senem in quo aliquid est 
"‘Tantum manet quod vitute et reote factis sis 01 


On the left 1and side i is written: 
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‘this is in the clear and precise handwriting of Nelson 
himse , and, I am inclined to judge from the character of the 

, Was written at the same time. It is very likely that 
Nelson began to annotate the book as soon as he received it. 
He probably continued to do so till very shortly before his death, 
which -on January 16, 1715. His last’ manus 
in the book records the death of Q een Anne: 


‘the 1st Aug 114 5 
olomew’s day f lowing. : 


sin j is. on nthe last page of the ows Dedicatory, and at ta 


fly-leaf, ina much later and uneducated 
hand, late eighteonth or even nineteenth century, are the words 


On. the text of the book there are very few manuscript notes, 
and those only record the changes made since the first edition. 
But there are several in the margins of the Epistle eee: 
and on five introductory and concluding fly-leaves are 


nehbee, which were evidently written at different times. 
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bee 


_ on the inside of the last-cover, is clear! autobiographical. © Tt 
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Corvini brevis urna est, agna tatentur, = 
acta eum, I em | 
e lenna and Loy ustria, died in 1690 
Why did Robert Nelson take an inter in him ? 
y ert Nels aninterminhim? 
personal interest also are the tv™iprayers, very beautiful. 
think. o not know mn. commosed them himself. but 
T am inclined to think he did. They « eth 
printing verpatim. 
0 18 d a motto, not speciaamr 1 but showing | 
| NEISON Used Iriend not only for | 
A Snort Prayer FoR THEEMORNING. 
: e me capable of lamas enj hac 
all humility ive me 
e 2 iw | 
upon me, particularly ol q 


I most humbly 0 God i lors. thy. pardon &. meroy thro Jesus 
‘Christ thy only son our Lord. I am neatehy sorry y' I have offended 
thee, I detest my sins because they displease thee who art infinite 
Goodness—I am resolved by the assistance of thy not to return 
auiy mote to folly but to avoid all occasions of evill & to live better for 
the time to come—I dedicate to thee my body & soul & all y' I am 


= j|. & because the weakness of: my nature can doe nothing without thee, 
a ‘assist me I beseech yee by thy grace, y' all that I shall do & Suffer 
| this day, may tend to thy & y* salvation of [my Own soul— 


end me this day by thy Almighty power from sin & danger, 1 
t that all my tho & be. toe guided thy 
as to be acceptable in thy sight thro’ Jesus Christ our L¢ who 


- has taught me when I pray to say Our Father, &c— 


THE 


> who art present 
: thee as the father of 
y thank thee thro 
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praise 
mercy & the fountain 
Jesus Christ tay only’ — 


for all the effects of ty Leg & kindness towards me: 


_ My Gop with all humili 
son Jesus Xt: our Lord: 
sete thee, I sbhor.my sins because they © who art infinite go . 
_ [solemnly promise by the help of Thy not, to commit em any 
more to averd the oocasions & olive better for the tie fo come. 

_ Deal not me Gop me 
to iniquities but: on. me the effects of thy un- 
ble mercy: mé from those p vee, from 


thy mercy and forgiveness thro’ thy 
sorry that I have offended 


of true repentance grant D 
my ts der eating | 
 _ Be'may devour, give me strength O 14 to resist him &t to continue firm 
Visit, God, this habitation & keep att a distance me all the 
snares of =i enemy, the devil... Let thy holy , preserve me in 
safety & let thy blessing alwaies rest upon me, thro’ Jesus.C: our L* 
in whose name conclude m my’ im erfect devotions saying | 
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quam dam rationem’ ab 
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Sl ‘thie rest, the ritten fly leaves are to th 
tions. Most of these can be traced to their sources, even 
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is a version of what I think wasa contem rary “tag,” for it only 
‘differs in a few words from lines painted, with other ap 
words of piety, a crucifix, and other decorations, on & 


ibly used in old times, as by me, for an oratory) in the 
reat. House, Burford, Oxfordshire, ‘where I lived from 1892 
_to1911, The house was builtic. 1690. Iam sorry to say that, 
since I left, the whole room, with its most interesting decorati 
_ has been repainted, obliterating all the inscri inscriptions. 
form, is interesting, I + lefly as sho wld authors, 
and. classical. authors Were read well-educated 
7 of the later Stewart age. A few are not identified by me 
kind friend who has helped me, but among those that 
we know, with or without Nelson’s reference, are several fr 
Cicero, a good 1 -Horace—who was a. 
one may note, of Ken’s, for. among his poems are several 
“imitations,” and in his library, still at Lougiewt, are thirteen 
editions of the poet, —Tacitus, Terence, Seneca -(plentifully) 
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Augustine, St. Ambrose, St; Bernard, Tertullian. 

Among modern authors; that.extre amely popular 

“no s library”’ for at: least: a re 

without, the “Pastor Fido,” and Bacon. | 
This is not. lete 
evidently. “kept up his classics,” and as he reread the m jott 
down some wise saws which sup} rte the virtue and piety. of 
Ken. , They seem to me extremely well chosen, and t ion a 
catena of evidence of the experience and: the: methods. of all 
seekers after God. Two, not that they are bett e 

from, their difference of interest, I will quote: 


th of two good mén. Ken for alo 
few yards away from. so IT write, and N 
Fasts is one of the memories.of my. ‘childhood. There could-be 
no two better examples of the English’ Bishop and the 
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‘CISALPINISM 


‘We no infallibility in the Pope.” It is 
to be reminded that practically the whole ‘tends Catholic 

- Community in this country were signatories to this declaration 
in the year 1789. No doubt the statement is capable of a 
gloss, and even ‘needs one. It is part of a document drawn up 
professors would havebeen more 


fo, peak by the theol but the h 
y the theologians, but t gned by Hem 


True it it was 
plead that iw was a political document and si 
such: it was in no sense a theological definition. nolitical 


point was merely to assure their Protestant 


that they did not feel an obligation of conscience to 0 


and every command of the Pope, supposing it contraven 


civil duties. Were such a command to be given, they held them- 
selvés at liberty to say that the Pope was mistaken, and that 
= ‘could not obey. "hae, and this perhaps need hardly be 
, the word “‘infallibility " had not yet fully hardened into 
8 technical theological term. Doubtless the Vicars Apostolic, 
ese WO orm clearly only t with a su 
claim of personal i avevaney which would compel a loyal 
Catholic to obey the Pope’s lightest wish without question. It 
= seem a 1 to say that in this sense he was not infal- 
Indeed; the “Catholic Committee” themselves state 
in their “letter to the Catholics of England ” that by the 
Pope’s infallibility they mean “his nal infallibility Inde- 
pendently of the general body of the Church,” an opinion which, 
they say, “once had many advocates . . . and some it still 
has, in parts beyond the Alps.”t In this sense, no doubt, the 
statement can be squared with a: non ex consensu ecolesice of 
the Vatican decrees. 
But when all this is said, it remains tei that the blunt state- 
ment sg witness to a state of mind curiously different from 
mm. The difference is twofold. On the one 
hand, there j is a certain independence of spirit, a nationalism, | 
laique, which seems to have disap altogether 
the neral body of English Roman tholics. (Miss Petre 
is perhaps one of the last resentatives of this frame 
= ‘one. Another, on the high philosophical level, was the 
i _ late Baron von Hiigel.) On the other cna we cannot help 
the nervous desire to prove that Roman 
_— supremacy i is not a political danger. From our modern stand- 
point it almost seems as though the “ Protesting Catholics 


he Ninth Lord Pere; or sere of Roman Catholic 
M.D. P.C.K. 10s. 6d. net. 
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CISALPINISM 
protested too much. We have to remind ourselves that only a 
gen neration back there had been the possibility of a Roman 
Catholic . Romanism was still connected in the popular 
mind with, plots, risings, and political intrigue. It is difficult 
for us to cot ourselves back into the state of mind when it was 
necessary for Roman Catholics to give assurances that they 
did not consider themselves justified in assassinating the 
Sovereign. The frank acknowledgment that the Pope has, 
civil jurisdiction was still a new thing, and the se of 
this position was not the obvious thing that it is ‘today. After 
all,.it was true that the Fourth Lateran Council, Ecumenical 
from the Papal point of view, had claimed that the Pope had 

the power to depose'a secular Sovereign: Pius V. had 
et, the claim in force against Elizabeth, had dispensed her 
pi dy: ts from their allegiance and released them from their 
Sixtus V. had blessed the Armada, and had urged. his 
Eng Haglish spiritual subjects to take part with Spaniards; Cardinal 
echoed his admonition; after the Gunpowder Plot 
Paul V. had refused to allow an ont fo:be Sannin which included 
the statement that an excommunica 
murdered or deposed by his. subjects, It indeed, be 
monstrously untrue to t that the Jacobite risings, led 
as they were by Scottish om engg ded on any such 
doctrines as these. On the contra 
was that James and Charles were alre 7, the: of 
England and Scotland. But for all that the Romanism of these 
two princes could not but infuse a certain religious tinge into — 
the political strife carried on in their names. Moreover, at any 
date up to 1870 the de facto autocracy of the Popes was a 
very diflerent thing from what it became in that fateful year. 
Its political Was as vastly ate. spiritual 
sway was less... 
Petre’s. book j is not very well srranged 
| suffers from too many documents quoted am extenso. One or 
two appendices would have made for easier reading. 
is a vivid sketch of the period of Catholic Emancipation and. of 
the chief actors in that , and students of religious history 
have good cause to be grateful to ite gifted authoress. 
the bitter quarrels by whi For 
 & good cause it certainly was. - ‘It is difficult for us to realize 
- the severity of the penal laws up to.1789.. By the letter of 
these enactments it would hardly be an. ex 
that Roman Catholics were outlaws. Aa Engl 
Catholic priest coming into 
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Seah not sue at law, b 


‘mission. He could not take civil or military office or sit in 


‘Parliament without receiving ‘Holy Communion according: 
the Anglican rite, and’ 


believed to be Catholic doctrine. 
of ‘her ancestor’s prep 


Catholic layman was able to pa bmn a veneration very different 


Relief Act of 177 
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in England, and if they sent them abroad they could be fined 
£100; and ‘such clmaten were incapable of holding pror 


a ere was a r sav e Latin Mass, and oO £100 


sant,” if convicted of not 
be fried £20 a month, de- 
y; “and put'to death if he returned. He 

ye an executor or a , practise 
law or medicine, or travel more than five miles without. per- 


the count: 


to 
declarations ene to what 


“Ty fact, however, it was long since eth’ had been “put: i 

ree in n full severity, and now, with the disappearance of active 
ism. “the: Roman Catholic community could no longer — 
sa ‘to the established Government. 
aly iti did not ‘think of itself in ‘this way. ‘Miss Petre’s 
rations for a Visit from 


; that a leading Roman 


Reorge TIT. are evidence of the 


for the undoing of a reat Wi and all pombe justification 


for that wrong had certainly 
Et was ‘natural that the movement for emancipation should 
be in ‘lay: hands, and at’ 


poy was’ after with | 


‘first it seemed as though the 
to allow the laity to manage the affair 

A Catholic’ Committee was formed. A form of 
e Vicars Apostolic 
which could be'taken without: qualms of conscience, and the 
grudging as it was, did at least 

grant an indirect to adherents of the Pope. Roman 
priests and teachers could no longer be prosecuted as such, 
Ane no longer liable to lifelong imprisonment ¢ or 

prope 

“The Act was followed is well known, by the 


No Popery riots, during the course of which Roman Catholics 
found themselves in far greater danger to life and limb than 


their generation had ever been under the lax | ition 
‘of the aniti-Papal laws.’ A not unnatural result was the creation, 
ts out, “ in the minds of some Catholi of 


in their ‘favour, Test it should 


dread of: 


8 pol parting rays. 
But it must not be supposed that the Tong and bitter Sepetien 
* Chap. vi. 
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which now ensued were occasioned merely ‘by difference i 
Opinion ‘in a matter of policy. The of the hea 
external pressure to which Roman Catholics had been subj i 
revealed a fundamental difference of spirit between the hierarchy 
and the lay leaders’ who formed the Catholic Committee. Not, 
indeed, that the more liberal spirit was entirely confined ‘to 
the laity, ‘Miss Petre’s description ‘of the opinions of the 
Rev: Alexander Geddes;* for example, makes one wonder ee 
he be called a Roman “We 
 atknowledge,” he says, “ no jurisdiction in the Pope, but pay 
him’ that respect wich | is to him as a foreign 
and a foreign Bishop.” Again: “I have only to regret that, 
in En , Prelate should be under the necessity: of 
hin ' Bishop by the grace of the Apostolic Bee. ' twa 
innovation.” He’ even went so far as ‘to insist on 
ing g Presbyterian’ services when he thought food. Cer- 
was suspended, and lived and died under 
but it it does not seem that he was actually excommunicated, 
he: y received the Sacraments on his death-bed, and 
y made no retractation of ‘his opinions. Geddes was ait 
doubt an extreme case, but he was not alone in’ feelnga af 
profound disiatinfaction with the ‘way in which the cause of 
“Papacy had been upheld” “ Men’ like’ Petre,” says his 
in such a post-war phase’ as we have all 


y had sacrifices, atid shore that inclined not 
e such ‘sacrifices again if they could be avoided.” 
“Phas we gét the Cisalpine party, on the one hand, said ne 
or Ultramontane party on the other.” “At first the: 
‘difference between‘ them had beén political, ‘the Transalpines 
attributing to the Pope certain world-wide 
and the'Cisalpines confining his authority to things spiri i 
As time went on it was agreed on all hands to drop the explicit 
claim to depose heretical & sveidelarc and absolve their subjects — ie 
from allegiance, and the difference: of now showed itself 
in the ‘doctrinal’ sphere. To the Transa ins the Pope's supre- 
‘macy is immediate, active, and pe sa it has now been 
defined by the Vatican Council, ithough, as is “a known, the 
decrees of that Council do not go so far’as the extreme Ultra- — 
montanes of the nineteenth century would have wished. The — oa 
Cisalpine view is léss familiar, and may be set’ forth at greater 
words of Charles Butler, thegreatlawyerwhom Miss 
Petre ‘galls the “big brain” of the Movement.| 
Cisalpines affirm that, in spirituals, the Popeis subject, 
in doctrine and discipline, to“the Church, and to. general 
“coun representing her; that ‘he is subject to the Canons ‘of 
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the. Church, and cannot, except in an extreme case, caper 
with them ; ‘that even in ‘such @ case his nsation is su ject 


to the ju ishops derive their 


dgment of the Church; that the 
jurisdiction from God Himself immediately, and not derivatively 
oan the Pope; that he has no right to confer hishopeios. 
or.other spiri benefices of any kind, the patronage a which 
_. common right, prescription, concordat, or any 
_ tule of the Church, is vested in another. They admit + 
appeal lies to the Pope from the sentence of the nin tick 
but assert that no a “ist lies to the Pope, and that he can evoke 
no cause to. himself, during the intermediate process, ‘They 
affirm that a general council ma , without and even against the 
Pope’s own. reform the Church. ‘They deny his personal 
-infallibili ‘ ‘and hold that he may be deposed by the Church 
8. general council, for heresy or schism ; and they admit that, in 
* - extreme case, where there is a great division of o ope, an 
appeal lies from the Pope to.a future general council.’””* 
_It.18 not surprising that such opinions were not conducive 
to an to of the nthe on matters 


* 


> pave e way. — er 
of the laws, the did so without 
enthusiasm, feeling that. they. had g most of what. the ey 
wanted, and sensing grave danger in too rapid reconciliation wi 

ie - @ Protestant State. When they found that their action seemed 
involve all Roman Catholics in the necessity of confirming by 
— oath what they had merely asserted in the Protestation, and 


when, moreover, that the new Relief Bill described 


them; as‘ Protesting Catholic Dissenters,” they promptly began to 
evade the co 


nsequences of their own possibly p recipitate action. 
Miss Petre seems able to show that the Catholic Committee 
acted with all due regard to ecclesiastical | propriety. They 
were by no means anxious to accept the proposal of a new oath. 
When. it. was made clear to them by the Government that they 
gould. hot. secure their liberties it, they submitted it 
“to the ecclesiastical members of their own body, who included 
- Bishop Talbot, “ Mr. James Talbot” in the a proved Catholic 
a of the riod, himself one of the Vicars Apostolic. 
Bebop reported that he could find in it 


338 

| uid Nov really turn on the distinction between saipine anc 
opinion. They were rather between the clerical 
: mind, which naturally concentrates on opportunities for worship 

| and. and is prone to intensive culture,andthe 
lay mind, which desires a.civic outlet and is a ay tounder- 

value the niceties of theology. Thus it came about that while 


to faith or In the. event, however, the ‘was con- 
demned. by all four Vicars. Certainly ‘* Protesting Catholic 
Dissenters” has an ugly.sound, but as the phrase was merely 


legal status of “ Papists,” and was not embodied in the oath 
which they were to called upon to take, one might have sup- 
posed that it would have been possible to ; 1t as & mere 
case of hard words which did not threaten to break any bones. 


The real objection to the term, in Miss Petre’s inion, wasthat.it 


implied a distinction between those who were: to ‘‘protest”’ 
their abhorrence of certain doctrines falsely attributed to Roman 
Catholics, and other non- Papists”’ who were. 
thrown to the wolves.* Bate a cient answer to this seems 
to be the fact that the whole body of English Romanists were 
apparently willing to “ protest,” ro that therefore there was 


no one who could in fact complain that he was. being deserted. 
more than he had already 
assented to in the Protestation. Indeed, it seems to have been 


The oath committed no one to any 


impossible to elicit from the hierarchy exactly what their. objec- 


tions to the oath consisted in, unless, indeed, we are to take 


seriously the unfortunate statement of Bishop Milner that “‘con- 
scientious Catholics made a. 
to their fellow-creatures an oath made to 
In the end the Relief Bill. was rejected 
Commons; but the divisions in the Roman 
-sioned by ‘it were destined to continue until ; 
the old Roman Catholic families were swam 
converts of the nineteenth century, with their characteris 
convert mentality, and Cisalpinism came to the ground every: 


the 


where, far spiritual things were shock 


of the Vatican Council. - 


conclusion, it will of interest to draw attention to. one 


or two further points in this most illuminating book. - wk 
It is well Cicer that there had been no fully o rganizec 


hierarchy in communion with Rome in this country ha oa | 
was 


accession of Elizabeth. The Roman Catholic. « community 
direct. Rome by means. of Vicars Apostolic, 
He by the absolute fiat of the Pope and exercising ly 
anger the establishment of - 
was received by those who 
It is therefore worth noticing that the strongly Cisalpine Catholic 
Committee, on purely civil grounds, desired nothin, -more than 
the abolition of the system of delegated authority and the 
restoration of a regular hierarchy. as They sta 
gave an of uniimited: dependence on 


diocesan Bisho 
the influence of ' 


embodied in.the Relief Bill as a Protestant ‘description of the 


great difference between 
the Home 


the 


gated authority. It will also be remembered with Ww at 
in 1860. 
e Vatican. 


that the 
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the ‘See of Rome which’. . . made a bad impression on the 
English Government.” complain that they are 
superiors . who’ are appointed’ by of 
‘Rome without any dlection of the clergy or laity.” 
"is not only contrary to the primitive practice of the Ch reh,” 
pposition to the ““Statutes of Premiunire and 
They’ ‘speak ‘of ad: ‘which would 
Result from pastors: chosen the’ Hock they areto 
“Wtther; wees in the’ year 1790 two 
ie numbers ‘of the Vicars A lic ‘and the clergy of the 
Gondon district sent ‘up to Propaganda, Mr. John 


holie Clerey ‘of 


$ 

4 


seem. 

Tn a letter: 
ini which’ he 
Catholios acknowledge the’ Bisho 


of the Catholic Church, continues 
of which See: 


@quaity with the clergy of ‘our relig which 
ie might well set’ us ‘all thinking: Further, in 1791 the ‘ultra- 
clerical (though not Ultramontane) Bishop Milner was 

i so far by the vehemence of his dislike for’ ls hatched 
f in a lay nest that he a O 


Canterbury 
‘vindicate the 'ri 


of Ep 
er a sad 


var 


4, 


- 


+ our trumpets give an : 
very discordant one. Roman Church the 
“nineteenth century chose one way to peace, the way of: 
eratic rule, That is a possible solution, though we may doubt 
‘if it is the best one. It is not for Anglicans to throw stones: 
but perhaps if may yet be reserved for us, alo our t traditional 
“of ‘tolerant: evolution; to harmonize t 

loyalties which are the real ground of our divisions.‘ 
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* Pp. 122; Pp. 204, 210. P. 112. 
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snrockmorton wrote a “Letter to the Cat. 
England in which he-urges that it is contrary 
w to submit such a matter to-a foreign prelate! Final 
ae nen it was settled that the wishes of the London c were 
ignored, Lord Petre actually wished that “Mr. Thomas 
serstiaded to decline to lay hands on “a 
man ‘so forced upon his flock.”+ It all sounds strangely like 
Ang Ives is the view 
| 
which* of the Anghcan 
the Bishop o 
¢ | HIC 
“Through 
: oppose the Relief Bill of that year, and so to 
I story, and points a very clear moral 
rained quarreisomeness of religious people. No | 
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Moberly. But he states it thus: “ there is Sympathy in God, but no 
Suffering there is Suffering in Christ, God . 205); 
“without Suffering * is. true even for the Divinity of Jesus th 
(p. 208). Now this statement a pears to me not only to approach but 
to reach, though unintenti , the Nestorian view of our Lord’s 
Personality. Two separate consclousnesses, one of which is suffering and 
, the other not, imply two Christ is one Person, with oné con- 
scionanees acting through two instruments, His Divine infinite mind and 
_ His Human finite mind (finite, but within its limits perfect). And if we 
ps the guidance of that most jon a * the ta of the Athanasian 
Creed which represents the Incarnation as “ taking of the Manhood 
‘ithe ‘God,”’ we conceive of these two mental instruments as not side by 
side, but as the one within the other. Tlike to ¢ it to an earthen- 
ware pipe introduced into the torrent of N liagara, + torrent, however, 

thought of as not merely vast but infinite. ‘If this is, as I believe, 
involved in the single personality of Christ, then it follows surel — 
‘His Homan jence was the experience of God the Son, His 
Further, there is one branch of Suffering to which von Hiigel has 
sis aie, It seems natural to many of us to speak of having grieved 
God by oursins. Would von Hiigel have said that this was an illegitimate 
expression, based on a false conception? It is the case, I believe, that 
_ Ro such expression as God’s grief over sin occurs in the New Testament, 
though His joy over the penitent is spoken of; but in the Old Testament 


similar statements are to found ; and it is difficult to think that sin does 


ly, then, in these two respects been led tothe o ite 
org von Hii Here, however, I would 


eames of God, the simultaneity (as von 


present, and future, are present together 
the. ‘of the Incarnate Son are 


prewnk onl along with His 
Glory;. “ death. is up in victory,” 


sorrow is lost in joy, as darkness in light. The same 


principle applies, 


though not 'so'simply, to the grief caused by sin. Whether the sinner 


3 or not, the 


to. the mind of God only along with the 


Passion of the representative Man If the sinner becomes a penitent, 
the grief occasioned by his sin is swallowed up in the simultaneous joy 
of:his repentance and sanctification. we can 
reverently conceive the deep regret of God on the lost one’s own account, 

ness that He has done all that could be done to 
save him; butif we believe, as we do, that God created creatures not because 
He needed them to complete His Joy, y, but in order that they might share 
in that Joy, the loss of t Joy by creature his own perverse 
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2. ‘THOUGHTS FROM PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD. 


cPreleneae Whitehead i is one. of our greatest living thinkers. Mathe- We 
matician, scientist, philosopher, humanist—his works are the admiration 
of those. But equally are they the despair of an 

so many-sided and abstruse are their ts. Science and the ea 
odern World (2nd. edition, Cambridge, 1927) cannot honestly be 
recommended tothe rank and file of out rade; but some of di 

“« Science is even more changeable than Theo No man of science 
eould subscribe without qualification to Gali eliets, 


Liec | 
beliefs, or to all his own scientific beliefs of ten years : 
At the date of Galileo’s controversy with the quisition, Galileo’s | 
way of stating the facts was, beyond question, the fruitful procedure — ny 
for the sake of scientific research. 


the formulation of the Inquisition. At that time the modern concepts of 


wes ft motion were in nobody’s mind; so that the statements were 
| e 


truth (Pp. 227, p27, 8). 


ignorance of the required for their more 
“We pply these same principles to the questions in which i 
there is a tween science and religion... Aclash between || 
the two should not lead us hastily to abandon doctrines for which we have G 
solid evidence... ‘TE we have any sense of perspective and of the 
history of thought, we shall wait and refrain from mutual anathemas,_ 
should wait;-but we should not wait passively, or in 


A clash of doctrines is not a disaster—it is an. portunity ” (p 230). 
ic, a contradiction i a defeat: but in the 
evolution o wiedge it marks the step in im progress towards 
victory. This is one great reason for the utmost toleration of vari r of 

opinion. — Once and for ever, this duty of toleration has been up 
in the words, ‘ Let both grow together until the harvest.’  (p. 
“The controversies of the sixteenth and seventeen cen- 
Son deers a into a most unfortunate state of mind. They 


wa and defending.. .They pictured themselves as the 
cael fort surrounded by hostile ielete. All such pictures express 


Sake. That is why they are so popular. But they are 
This particular p picture fostered « pugnacious party spirit which realy 
expresses an ultimate lack of faith ° ays 
“ Any verbal form of statement w the world for 
some time discloses ambiguities; and often such ambiguities strike at the 
very heart of the meaning. The effective sense in w pre pet ard 
been held in the past cannot be determined by the mere logical: 
_of verbal statements, made in ignorance of the logical trap ”* (p: 237). 
*“ The of God is the worship He 1 inspires. “That religion is diel 
which in its ritual and its modes of thought evokes an a —— 
Of tae Goa nots 
death of religion comes with the repression of the high hope: of adven 


(p. 239 
Theo quotations ‘comie from ‘the ‘cha oi Scienoe and’ Religion 


= 


These pter 
We take «few from the concluding chapter on Rocal Progress. 
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Almost eq 
‘Uniformity. Men, 
akin to be understood, 


of Force] is the of 
require of their bours something sufficiently 
something sufficiently different to provoke atten- 
tion, and som must not 
In the future there will be security than in the 
-ialecettiirpen. less stability. It must be admitted that there is a degree 
of instability which is inconsistent with civilisation. ‘But, on 
the great ages have been unstable ages” (p: 259). 
fessor Whitehead is about the confit Science, 
means | 

ogy, and the moral of | 
‘of Anglicaniam. 
become the most unstable 
community in Christendom. ‘It is the spiritual home of those whose eyes 
are'set ‘on modern tho and ls ‘values; of 


correspon 
ee affinity with the massive 
Nor should we forget those in the. provinces of i Caitetary and York 
who see their by of a nation’s soul. 


we are in b our'¢ 


in the modern world. We have und 

er—‘‘ an: adventure ‘of thé s 
“TI may almost be claimed that 
is ‘not the Via Media, a8 was thought a generation ago, but the accept- 
of the of this: ving’ get er, and 


it 


with the throws 
current edition, LS Il. =the new 
Moul 
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LSI -and MM the issues of he streets, ” ¢.e, the main roads out 
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(al i 18); LBL. does note iy. 
ing his nea on na he has seen in the mysteries). ‘m I, more 
stifi es, be initiated into the 


the. 
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interesting to Engli readers is high. 
Among the articles there 1 is an exhaustive one by R.. 
different recensions of’ the life of . ‘Maximus | ob, 662) 

ith (1) the relation 


¢ 


4 


Africa, and (2) the later stages of “ Mono-energism ” and Mono | 


There are ustrations of it in that important and too much 
writer, John of Nikiu, of whom the onl 


£5 


Ae. 


hardly up to the aver 
at Jerusalem to assimilate a family or 
clan observance to the sacrifices of the s , and the tenacious 
pular resistance. W. Caspart discusses Ps. 50 on the background of 
‘liturgical use: A. ‘has a very technical:article on 


‘the argums of the Prophets. The 
__ of all countries are | . A plan ‘is printed for the 


y of O.T. Study, 1 | proposed objects | 
of the Zeitschrift; (2) the maintenance of the O.T. section 
atalist Conference; (3) co-operation with the median British 


Bociety; (4) “the repulse of attacks upon the of 
XVI. 


4 


WE 


a 


| 
5 
? 


‘ 
| 
view aside by taking as a middle in N.T. 
we ea meaning. — 
a 
oses that im n. hings, and:ad 
ance is i 
Calocerus (1 19),8. Vitale, famed at Ra | 1 | 
February 11). M.: prints a verse record of “‘ L‘émouvante légende de 
omniscien osjean gives a most /account of Latin 
Zeitschrift fir die A. T. liche W hoft. 1927.. Heit4, 
Bt 
; 3 


Tt is on Egyptian 
iItustration will explain this. that 
4 1 written down along the lines of the old “ alphabet ” 
4 —" A was an gnte that shot at a frog ’’—the first letter would have t 
form of an the 8 _ ‘Thus the Hebrew letter “Ayin, 

libation-altar; arise, now, 


by Father Pope, P., entitl 
for it launches t e 


the Body. and: Blood of Christ, “is it so certain that It 

guarantee is 

then that any such act of 

to commit what is probably an act of idolatry. payors gd tor 

| any attempt at absolving people from their sins.” 


“ plighted word ” of 
r with ‘ This:is My Bony, 


j | 


- 


on i ed 


2 Schools and colleges and upon Hebrew as a subject in theological : 
examinations.” 
| W. K. L. C. 
Harvard Theological Review. January; 1928. — 
~The outstanding featare is the desctiption by K. Lakeand R.P.Blake 
| of their visit to the mines of Sinai’ in search of the Serabit inscriptions. : 
These with ease and brought to the Museum. 
: There follows an essay by Prof. Butin of Washington on their decipher- 
! ment and meaning. Grimme’s discovery of Moses is shown to be an : 
| | W. K. L. C. 
Blackfriars. April, 1928. 

A remarkable artic] od Protestant—not 
| ‘Catholic deserves LUT VELCSU DOE sible attack 
ha Sey not, my child, in mood of dark despair: 
: **Can’st Thou, O Lord, but hear, not answer Prayer ? 
ae ef Or is Thy plighted word as empty air ?” : 
Anglicans differ as to the mode of the Presence, but they are agreedin 

ae trusting the nere am I in the midst of them” | 


place in the N.T’. where it probabiy 


MI MISCELLAN EA 


The British Museum Quarterly. Vol. ii. ., Nos, 3 and 


(d. 306 ge on which is the inscription Pretas Avec{usrorvuM], 

e sense Of pity or ¢ (2) er account, 

-of Mr. ae oft A fll 

toyal tosihe of fourth 2:0, stored ith 


“the ‘com 
in 


household, women, children, and soldiers. Among the slain were found 


the instrument of ‘the royal harpist. who was killed and buried there; a 


silver and gold; a model of a boat in silver, complete with oars and awning 
ye and other priceless treasures. Many of the finds will be on view 
e Museum this summer. (3) A note, also illustrated, on a series of 
wall paintings from Tell al-‘Amaraa reoently rcquire 
The which are on mud plaster; are handso1 
| a er fragmen 
the normal scheme of decor: 


_ Three of the four yearly parts are united in this imiz 
SaLoNnIus ts and comments on MS. 
the Berlin 


life of Simeon Stylites. An exceptionally clear and interesting 
by L. Brum discusses the Emperors refiated to in tha Apocalypse. He 
concludes that the terminus ad quem must be Domitian, in whose sign the 
was The Seven Heads of xvii. are vahigula, 
udius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian and “Nero Redivivus ” 
the Ten Horns of xiii. are Cesar, A 
as above. The great attractiveness of the theory i 
is either from Julins Cesar, the most natural or from 
was the first Emperor to be identified with Antichrist, 


attempt to place his image 
(a oy over) HMEYER studies the introductory formulas of 


itsch fe die 


fragments of the Greek NT in 


18 that the enumeration 


years. 


the Pauline Epistles. They are not specifically Pauline, certainly not 


‘Hellenic, for their elaboration contrasts with Hellenic conciseness; rather 


they are Oriental in tone and reflect the liturgical formulas of the earliest 
Christian community. 


C. CLEMEN gives good grounds for thinking that 
the Apocalypse ants the views of a small circle within early Christen- 
dom, just as the Jewish Apocalypses are stoutly maintained by Jewish 
scholars to be out of the. of why 
the attitude towards the Roman Empire is unique in the N 


the theory that va in the 


articles deal with the 
_- the Elder John at Jerusalem, etc. 


(1) A note with illustrations of two gold medallions of Constantine 
good Latin of 


by the’ Museum. 
I 


article 


ugustus, Tiberius, and the other seven 


in the Temple and his reign of 


with which the book won canonicity. H. Wrrwiscr discusses 
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‘their visit to the mines of Sinai in search of the Serebit 
and brought to the Cairo Museum. 


There follows an essay by Prof. Butin of Wi on on their decipher. 
ment and meaning. Grimme’s discovery of Moses is shown to be an 
I The script is Lehi ea and shows us the earliest known : 
_ ‘Stage of the He alp It is based on Egyptian hieroglyphs and 


Be simple illustration will explain this. eae that 
4 English h written down along the lines of the old “ alphabet ” 
= —* A was an archer that shot at a frog’ —the first letter would have been 
&§ ‘@ conventionalised form of an archer). Thu re "AY 
ye,” is formed im the 
; 
4 
on, for it the 
‘more prob ble then that oth of adieation is obj 
, a iste ‘people to adore is 
commit what is probably an act of idolatry. The same must apply 
amy attempt at absolving people from their sins.” 


enough, on the same page there is a poem by Father Vincent 


wre 


{ 


# 


sail 


) 
| 
| 
| 
7 
McNabb, 
not, my ¢ m : 
st Thou, O Lord, but hear, not answer Prayer ? 
ts Or is Thy plighted word as empty air ?” 
* 
ns as to mode of the Dut ey are agi 
trusting the plighted word “there am I in the midst of them” 


~ 


of ‘two medallions of Cé 
(d. 306 on which is the inscription Preras 
“the com the Augusti,” an uncommon use in good Latin of 
4 5 tase ob ty or clemency. (2) A further account, fully illus- 
“of Me. Woolley’s remarkable liscoveries at Ur of the Chaldees of 
household, women, children, and soldiers. Among the slain were found 
‘weodes harp covered with diver: go 
instrument of the royal harpist who was killed and buried there: a 
| sliver anid geld; model of boat in silver, com 
su , and other priceless treasures. ‘Many of the finds will be on 
at the Museum this summer. (3) A note; ale ona. of 
wall paintings recently by the’ Museum. 
The paintings, which are on mud plaster; are handsome designs chiefly of 
tow! and plants, and date from about 1970 . The largest, 
from a palace, other fragments come private houses, illus | 


& 


be 


of the. four yearly parts are united in this import. 


ints and comments on MS. fragments of the Greek NT. in 
e imeon tes exceptionally clear interesting article 
by L. Brun discusses the Em Emperors referred to in the pocalypse. He 
concludes that the terminus ad quem must be Domitian, in nh whose ign the 
The Seven Heads of xvii 
udius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian and “Nero eedivives 
the Ten Horns of xiii. are Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, and the other seven. 
as above. The great attractiveness of of the theory is at the enumeration — 
is either from Julins Cesar, the most natural b from a 
who was sobebly, the first Emperor to be identified with Antichrist, 
owing to his attempt to lace his image in the Temple and his reign of 
(a little over) 3} years. Lonmeyer studies the 
the Pauline Epistles. They are not specificall ’ Pauline, certainly not 
Hellenic, for their elaboration contrasts with Hellenic conciseness; rather 
they are Oriental in tone and reflect the liturgical formulas of the earliest 
Christian community. C. CLEMEN gives good grounds for thinking that 
the Apocalypse ts the views of a mnall within Christen. 
dom, just as the ewiah Apooslypece are stoutly maintained by Jewish 
the attitude towards the Roman Kmpire is unique in the NP, and aa 
difficulty with which the book won canonicity. H. W Wisse dees 
the theory that iva in the later Koiné is ca eso nt es al 
one place in the N-T. where it probably applies—Apoc. xxii: 14. Other 
articles deal with the and the om ; Iranian and Jewish — 
_Raligon, the Elder John at Jerusalem, 


surprise is afforded by a Greek scholar’s (J. Sykutris) dis. 
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covery of a 


‘of Michael VIII (1261-82). 
got its name from. 
The is corrupt 
. But the writer seems to have. 


we see the allusion i in Apoc, iii iii 
the open d 


» of. 


Papias is said to have referred to Genoa, 
Upper and Lower Gaul, like the 


it. The ultimate source will remarks on th 
Lydus (of Philadelphia) i 


Ba ius. It-is largely 
and the tendencies of this writing, and its value is 


ty, 


Father Van 


of nuncio Fabio 


uted date of th 
é shows t 


writes a note on the 


on questions of fundamental morality. The li 
European quarterlies are as accurate as ever 


tee, 
“a 
ke 
ae 
a " 
F 
af ite 
: 


light on the religions 
loying S his main authority 


und, and he adds to our knowledge of a critical situation. Father 
‘writes a note on two homilies attributed to 


4 t it 
us the.definitive thought of the . 


e with whom he 


provides the back- 


ublication of the 


f articles 1 m the 


1 
348 THEOLOGY: 
| door. na Faplas cannot have reierrec | 
AISCOVCL' > e 
reports a Ja | | anus is Trepresentea With Kev 1n 
hand and doors are: sacred tohim. If this combination is correct 
. 1-~he that opens and none can shut... 
| — masave interposed his explanation: “ It is not 
dazius but I that have the keys,”’ ete 
Revue d'Histoire Ecclésias taque. 
Revue d Histoire E agte ith the concluding article 
fevue Hestovre Opens Wi € - 
enhanced by the precise Daralie: 
from RBachiarins anc table.is the sum- | 
more tries tI 
— 
| compares Bachiarius is Firmicus Maternus. It is quite plam that Bach- 
larius rejected Man: Origenistic errors, surely & COoOm- 
prehensive list. N« r allow that Bachiarius was a fol- 
of Priscillian. 
‘Jat 
| De Malo of St. Thomas Aquinas 
Doctor sts 


ov Awrioca, R. v. Sellers, BD. Canbeides University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


- Antiochene theology appeals by its “ modernity ””- —that is to say, 
‘by a balance of interests similar to that which prevails at the present 
time. Its historical interest also has been enhanced, 
ise xy of the “Bamar of Heraclides,” and 
studies of the affair of Paul of ‘brought on 

‘cadition and point of view athe back 


even in its Hellenized forms. 


wan 


ample quotation from the De 
But it seems to the present 


to the Logos no 


but a little way from the position of Paul of 


Samosate ‘This involves Bins fn that Eustathius sought the 


ty of Christ in “ the Man's ‘human soul,” in spite of the fact that 


equally of dyia rod 6 dvOpwwros Tod 


of 76 rod wveipa. has aloo to empty 


"and to stzain argument to prove partly 
convey differing shades of meaning. 


But however near Bustathius may be to Paul, 


him in an exac line between Paul and Theodore. _ Eustathius 
alone in the Antiochene succession was 3 
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the West. This alliance was perpetuated in the Eustathian ecl 


the reader hesitates follow Mr. Sellers here, has plenty 


for. The book is scholarly, and at the same time is 


4 


| | 
OF WHO Was ATIAnE 
His first four chapters sketch, with admirable clarity and roportio 
| 
the rise of “ Origenistic ’’ theology, its development by the pupils of Lucian 
of Antioch, and consequent. reactions, one from Alexandria, 
emphasis upon the of and another from 
Antioch represented by Eustathius. Any student who has made a first 
acquaintance with the doctrinal history of this peried will find these , 
chapters most instructive. The personal history of Hustathius, and his : 
character as a theologian and exegete. are then admirably set out. So far 
: one can have nothing but praise 
The remaining two chapter 
reviewer & p 
and leave the 
| to prove 
Hi 
| OTOU. alc 
| 
| 
be yrateri WIriuven 
349 
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to realize the unwisdom of a. 


PHEOLOGY | 
and readable manner; while the Cambridge Uni 
Press has the book out in attractiveform. _ 
gach » reception as many tnowurage the produc 
@ reception as may encourage the uction of more 
in season, not: before it was time. of champion for that 
, has been long overdue. 
P 
is good, nay superla : ; that Jacobean art, a wonderfully elastic 
@xpres peri is not: 
among every race of mankind. there is no abestute fixed 
standard of what is good or what is bad. The ulum shifts, as it were, 
ion to generation. To draw a and line of 
‘between the es and the supposed bad in art 
and 

Thanks to the 

to pack an. 

sbi 

tfull ‘readable form. There is not a dull page in the whole book, 
mlptor 


The same remark also applies to another , ‘The Sculptor and 


Arenitec however the most valuable chapte of allis 
‘that entitled ** Neo-H and :the ‘Gothic: Revival which we- 


learn how utterly the early leaders of the Oxford Movement ‘ ‘ failed 
complete breach with tradition.” They 
associated the art of the eighteenth century with the Latitudinariany 
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NOTICES 


which they loathed with all their souls, and: 
without exception beneath the same general ban 
Medisval conventions took complete possession 
flung u the: sors eap. Only of 
century oF 20 have we seen: the ginnt 
such works of art as the monument of Bishop | 
-—Greigton in t. Paal’s Cathedral, and the kneeling figure of Archbishop 
Temple at Canterbury. 
ere and there Mrs. Esdaile has fallen into some slight errors of detail. 
‘On p. 91, for instance, she has assigned the rh ed the ‘ beloved 
- heretic” to Joseph Wilcocks, Dean of Westminster, whereas it should 
have been that Dean’s delightful son, who bore the same Christian mame. 
but Clement XIII, who was'a 
It seems, however, somewhat captious to 
small errors such as these when all else is so y hope 


are die to bet fae har 


THe Revonmation, — 


a subject upon 
of authori tar developed far be 
limits whi had existed in mind, and he found 


P 


and for the Refommation.which it. ‘Hoe he 1s 


; none the lees Lather at the first came forwand.as 
was to attack her or exalt 


became defiant. His own experience and the d 
_medipval Church were at variance; | 


he traces out the deve t of ’s mind and policy 
7 to his faulta, largely to be 
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to the begmning sontroversy Over inauigences In i011, 
volume carries on the y through the most decisive years of Luther s i 
history, and describes the events leading to the.final breack oe qi 
| 
superiors and the | 
Luther took ur 
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seria 
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THEOLOGY 


fot by his situation and the manners of hie day, he yet shows us the heroic. 
and admirable side of the man. The Reformation was too big a thing 
‘ for good or evil, had too vast an infiuence upon the world of today, for 
mere prejudice sincere study of it. Dr. Maokinnon’s work. 
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Communion. By Percy Dearmer. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. _ 


The ttl rather provocative, and isthe book. little else than 
sustained atteck the position that “the ancient and loadable 


always withthe best 
of Augustine ” ; nor yet with scrupulous accuracy. To say baldly of 
is not quite what Dr. Wickham says gp ereg ated 
less does it represent the quotation from M. Faminski, 
riest of Nishni-Novgorod, from whom Dr. W. Legg drew his information: : 
~ Generally speaking, we always insist on fasting Communion.” 
To encounter slip like this on an early page of the book makes one 
a little suspicious of the And, indeed, there it 
interesting some new 1 
peeing _We hope the book, which is 
‘rom Father Kinglon's did Hom Ds. Bright. It is obviously 
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wi ve th the 
—_— discovery will not help the advocates of evening Communions. — 
— _ Spiritus Sancto may mean no more than council has decreed.” 
Some of the “proof ‘gefemed to by earlier writers on 
— | the ‘subject are now admitted to be forgeries; whilst others refer to the 
Lenten or gd Week fasts, not to the so-called a) fe fast before 
Vommiculr 
quam ceteri cibi,” rtified as it is by parallel ¢ 
as from Alexandria and “the Church € 
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It is really rather a 
of: 


bake ve been wrong in their 
Justin's meaning, and that Dr. Dearmer alone should 
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that he hime 


@ Council shortly mae 


existence ofthe rae; nd (@) that it was nota his time so observed 


of the fast, sack on sonstituted a di 
tion, than as to the obligation itself. ‘The tendenoy in this, as in many 
other things, was towards rigidity; especially in the West. . Possibly, as. 
in later times, those who would have allowed that a 


result (Dr. Deazmer gives examples) to ti 
ean horror of a 


who have no Manic 


any rate, ie i 4 
Council of Constance, when in answer t 
of inf 7 and necessity recognized by the Church and Canon Law 


= 


sin depends upon what we mean by sin. . 


St. Paul says expressly that anyone who acts in such matters contrary 


to his conscience—.e., his convictions—to him is But we should 


all agree that the writer of a tract quoted by Dr. Dearmer, and referred 


of the obligation to observe the rule. 


is conhent to quote the evidence collected by Mr. Vernon Staley in 


the third volume of Hierugia licana. He adds, indeed, a single 


mitting (under Edward VL) that ‘the custom now is ” to re0eive 


fasting, 
ne and Gran” “gut that wo may pte 


red i  Ferrare in answer to an 

Martyrs, vol. vii., p. 12, ed. 1870). Evidently it. did not occur to anybody 


that this was a case of such “‘ necessity” as would relax the rule. But, 


as showing how universally the rule was admitted no better. quo tation 


could be given, because it takes it for granted and does mot argue about 


- it, than one which was pointed out to the writer of this review by Mz. 


may | have used rhetorical. exaggeration when he asserts 
as 


owe 
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- Controverting the Puritans’ contention that no rule or custom was to be 


observed for which there was not direct soriptural authority, he says: 


at 
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fever compusory) total abstinence for imilar reasons. 
0 sin “‘ going to ¢ union after breaking the fast; 
t was ill-consi statements like which « wrath of 
Dr. Pusey, and JLIL 
r. Dearmer 
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Pp 
L after meat, etc.”’ It is probable that only in:@ 
breakfast and a late hour for 


century; and in any case it’does not argue well for the advocates of its 
abolition that they have to seek their precedents from the days. of Hoadly 
, when Church life was at its lowest. ‘We agree with the 
examination it yet receiv We are ho means 
persuaded by Dr. Dearmer that. Christ meant “to he Ohereh 
gaint all Tegulations "; that St. Paul had not (as St: Augustine 
= said he had) to do with by 
that the Christian 

_ the Eucharist; nor mpted the 


Tchould communicate. 
with t the day’s with the cry of Everyman 


it 


small undertaking ‘yet we do not heeitate ¢ 
Underhill s an g we should have: though 
pages. There is a wide- 
in religion with a 
without a Cross, C 7 not mysterious, and chur 


ality. hy ‘the fullest justice 
be done to the sacramental principle, and its appl 
of religion ; the duality of full human experience, man’s implicit 
pation in eternity as well as time; the frank acceptance of the values of 
consequent rejection of much in our modern 
ought w mere immanentism as an ad ate lanation. 
_ Allthis ‘and more is found with ae 
tation in a work the title of w 
phasizes the distinction in kind b 


andy life of God, and so warns us 


sorta of 
8 experience—to 
ory (call 
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| 
one | 
1 
vy 
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a er 3 offer no hindrance | 
a 
wa 
q 
ack to first principles, and to point to the solution of spiritual problems 
long the line t of impossible compromise with t of human 
for the values at such contra- 
smpiementa;»ry ms as Nature and Supern ture 
ihe World, Creator 
7 
> 


= 


modern th and speculation in the realm of the philosophy of 
but neverth eos at the same time it isto be true to the deepest 
of man’s nature, and his place in time and eternity. 

Baron von Hi vin tited of warning; we shot tins: 
et no deadlier, enemy in the region of the mind than 
€ and all monism: and this because the Otherness, the'#reventence 

| the one-sided relation between God and man, constit 

deepest measure and touchstone of all religion. Mies Underhill’s work is ey 

one sustained effort to uphold this position, and to warn us of the dangers — ue 
which inevitably accompany any attempt to slur the distinction 

between Creator and creature. The element of “‘ Otherness,” the utter 

distinctness of God and the su tural is one to which our age must 
with increasing emphasis do justice if we are to make any healthy recovery 
from the excessive immanentism and disguised pantheism of our modern — 
teligious thought. We need, says our authoress, a philosophic scheme 

spaceless reality 0 depen on e deri 

1s not God or thus God- 

iritual life are shut from those who give up this a 

which wal repay careful study. ‘Nos ort notice or 


ysis 


bn gon? 


ter 


heist 


of the God-poss and all ‘that 
between 


experiences of 


an laity, since one of its supreme t 
snd ite coral Of the 


by. Olive Wyon. Allen and Unwin... 12s. 6d. 


ady familiar with the personalit of the 
n Christian erally known as The Sadhu. — 
of twentieth-century Europeans, yet so | 
modelled on the lines | 1d down in the Gospel that be inevitably 
St. Francis of Assisi, Sundar Sing compe a most attractive 


‘Heiler’s book, which now at la 
regarded as valuable beyond all the prs that have Seales 
Careful investigation of sympathetic yet judgment, 
and a wide knowledge of the various 
and of have combi 
tarbing. It frat provides a sketch tok of tke fait of the 


in which the balance is 


enthusiastic hagiographer and the minimizing ¢ 
historian. The content of Sundar Singh's ‘oligious life is next 
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should be after meat, ete.” It is 


abolition that they have to seek their 


within the 


THEOLOGY 


rivers should used for places baptism 


or that common 
tthe Bachar 
pro at only in Georgian 
times, when an earl breakfast and a late hour for Matins had become 
fashionable, and all discipline had become slack, that the rule was | 
forgotten, but there are traces of its survival well on into the nineteen ; 
century; and in any case it does not argue well for the advocates of its 
‘precedents from the days of Hoadly 
and Walpole, te Church life was at its lowest. We agree with the 
Bishop Truro that the’ whole subject wants a much more careful and 
tic examination than it has yet received. We are by ho means 
persuaded by Dr. Dearmer that. Christ meant “to guard the Church 
a): in to do'with' 


‘Teinterfetes with the days outing which with the 
his motor-car is De increasir 


and popular. non, 


4 


origin sal ot we donot bette to 


Miss Underhill succeeds 


‘we should have thought 
‘of some’ 270 od pages. There is a wide- 
and increasing “ mterest ” in combined with a reluc 
discipline and sacrifice in the quest after truth. Religion ‘made 
time, it is met by 
_ without a Cross, Christianity and churchmanship without — 
Creed. It is refreshing, ccore, to tum tow book which seks gt 
_ back to first principles, and to to the solution of spiritual problems 
along the lines, not of ls ‘wish’ the facts human 
rhensive character of our many- 
approach to reality such a philosophy fullest justice 
must be done to the sacrs nental principle, and its application in the realm 
of religion; the duality of full human experience, man’s implicit cl- 
the transcendent and a consequent rejection of much in our caddies 
_ thought which clings to mere immanentism as an adequate explanation. 
_ All this and more is found with frankness and persuasive presen- 
tation in a work the title of which—Man and the Supernat 


of ovo arts of reality or of a two-t right through 
8 experience—to contend for the values “by such contra- 


shall we the terms as 


dict or ( 
Btemity and and Time, God ‘end “Finite, ‘Creator 
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and Creatare-is to Sevitinl a philosophy frankly at variance with much 
modern thought and speculation in the realm of the 
but neverth at the same time it is to be true to the 
of man’s nature, and his place in time and eternity. 

_» ‘Baron von Hi 1 was never tired of warning us that religion has no 
subtler, and et no deadlier, enemy in the region of the mind than 
monism: and this because the Otherness, the Prevenience 
of as one-sided relation between God and man, constitute the 
deepest measure and touchstone of all religion. Miss Underhill’s work is 
One sustained effort to uphold this position, and to warn us of the dangers 
which inevitably accompany any attempt to slur the religious distinction 
_ between Creator and creature. The element of “ Otherness,” the utter 
distinctness of God and the supernatural is one to which our age must 
_ With increasing emphasis do justice if we are to make any healthy recovery 
from the excessive immanentism and disguised pantheism of our modern S 
teligious th We need; says our authoress, philosophic scheme 
which marks the absolute distinctness in bebweest the 
Yet reality 6f Godan depending on this, sh 
of the God-possessed—and all that is not God or thus God- 
and this because th richest 
life are shut from those who give up this 
the tem ang 


and pasmnge after passage in 
book which will repay careful study. No Gch 
it Justice. We can only rcesswe AT it wholeheartedly to both clergy 
and laity, since one of its supreme merits is ite delightful freedom from 
technicalities and its careful avoidance of : 


and 
M, 


modelled on the lines | id down in the Goepel that he inevitably recall 
St. Francis of Assisi, Sundar Singh constitutes a most attractive study, 
and many have attempted to portray and to inter him. Dr. 
Heiler’s book, which now appears in an English tion, may be 
— as valuable ft, the studies that have preceded it. 
investigation 0 at, 
and of ecclesiastical orpetiasion: howe com bined to produce a reliable 
work, full of interest, illuminating, inspiring, reassuring, and yet dis- 
turbing. It first provides a sketch of Si , the ancestral faith of the 
Sadhu, in order to indicate the nature of the spiritual influences in the : 
which the reared. There follows the | 
enthusiastic hagiographer the rationalist, 
historian. The content of Sundar Singh’s religious life is next acutely 
analyzed in its contemplative nd active aspeots in turn. 
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with the aid of illustrative extracts from his 
finally his significance is estimated for the Christian 
for India, and for Western ty. The reader closes the 
book with a led sense of gratitude to the writer, of profound admira- 

hu, ‘concerning the divided: Church. 


the disturbing 
because it is not the platitudinous 
reflection of theorist, bu the conviction of a lif radiant with 


‘Makes ‘The nduism of Southern India 
: and of a considerable acquaintance with the literature of the 


r n religion 
from. magic, science, art, and morality. 
I attitude clearly and convincingly, and in so vides 
a useful — to the comparative ely oF 


ant. of its subject which ranges far an wee Steinert mane true 
but nowhere plumbs thedepthe. .. 


The Secret Paths of Divine Love. Edited. y Cann 
Oates and Washbourne. age Two welcome additions 
Orchard Books. ‘The former was written by 
Father Constantine Barbanson, chin Friar and Guardian of ‘the 

(1581-1632), is _— known as as one of the favourite 
works, of his. eont 


ig 


ey 


at 


n contributes an introduction. | 
Days of Quiet. ‘By the author. of The Way. 
that God sometimes -calls be saben; it posible 
go into retreat, and that it is right to 
@day in church alone with God. 
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Baker. The latter ia the work of an unknown French mystic 
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